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Guest  Editorial 

Are  Our  Homes  Places  Where  God  Is  Real? 

by  Tom  Head,  Multnomah  Meeting 

Of  the  many  specific  queries  focusing  on  the  theme 
of  home  and  family  that  appear  on  pages  44  and  45  of 
our  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  Faith  and  Practice, 
there  is  one  that  stands  out  from  all  the  others.  For 
me,  it  is  a kind  of  centerpoint  from  which  all  of  the 
others  flow.  It  reads: 

How  do  we  make  our  homes  places  of  friendliness, 
peace  and  renewal,  where  God  is  real  for  those  who 
live  there  and  those  who  visit? 

The  essence  of  this  query  echoes  through  my  days 
and  thoughts: 

. . .where  God  is  real. . . 

. . .where  God  is  real. . . 

It  is  a query  that  sticks  with  me.  It  can  come  to  mind 
anytime.  It  can  come  to  mind  when  my  family  is 
gathered  by  the  fireplace,  almost  looking  like  a 
Norman  Rockwell  scene,  children  fresh  from  their 
evening  bath,  dressed  in  their  warm  pajamas,  ready  to 
read  a bedtime  story.  It  can  come  to  mind  when  we 
are  at  our  most  scattered  times,  feeling  so  stressed  and 
angry  that  abusive  impulses  are  much  closer  than  we 
imagined  they  could  be.  It  can  come  to  mind  during 
quiet  times,  changing  a light  bulb,  waking  from  a nap, 
cooking  dinner. 

How  is  God  made  real  in  our  lives,  our  relation- 
ships,  our  homes?  How  do  we  do  it?  Do  we  do  it  at 
all? 

It  seems  to  me  that  a part  of  this  whole  phenome- 
non must  be  the  condition  of  openness.  Do  I 
welcome  God?  Do  I want  Her?  Am  I willing  to  make 
a place  and  extend  an  invitation?  Am  I willing  to  pay 
enough  attention  to  our  community  of  faith,  our 
written  scriptures,  and  the  light  within  to  welcome 
this  Guest?  In  my  own  life,  it  has  taken  the  quietness 
of  Quaker  worship  for  me  to  hear  a knock  at  the  door 
and  to  find  meaning  in  a passage  such  as  “Look,  I am 
standing  at  the  door,  knocking.  If  one  of  you  hears 
me  calling  and  opens  the  door,  I will  come  in  to  share 
his  meal,  side  by  side  with  him.”  (Revelations  3:20, 
Jerusalem  Bible) 

It  is  so  difficult  at  times  to  hear  that  knock  and  to 
open  that  door.  But  it  is  also  so  simple.  Listen. . . 

(Continued  on  page  151) 
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Open  Adoption:  An  Interview 

by  Barbara  Millikan,  Salem  Meeting 

[Jeanne  Etter,  of  Eugene  Monthly  Meeting,  has 
worked  over  the  last  eight  years  as  an  adoption 
counselor  and  mediator.  In  1985  she  founded  the 
Open  Adoption  and  Family  Services  agency  in 
Eugene,  where  she  is  still  working  as  executive 
director.  To  date  Jeanne  has  mediated  nearly  100 
open  adoptions. 

Writer  Barbara  Millikan  and  her  husband  Mark 
adopted  their  daughter  Lynn  through  Jeanne^s 
agency  in  1986.] 

John  and  Jeanne  Etter  found  out  in  1973  that  Keri, 
their  daughter,  was  likely  to  be  their  only  biological 
child.  “When  we  realized  that  we  weren’t  going  to  be 
able  to  conceive  a second  child,  and  we  wanted  to 
have  another  child,  we  started  looking  into  adoption,” 
Jeanne  said. 

Without  knowing  much  about  adoption,  she  and 
John  looked  first  at  the  agencies,  but  rejected  them  in 
favor  of  private  adoption  because  of  the  lengthy 
period  of  time  the  baby  had  to  spend  in  a foster  home 
before  being  adopted.  “I  was  really  into  bonding  and 
nursing  and  being  close  with  babies,  and  I thought 
that  [separation]  was  really  unfortunate,”  she  said. 

But  they  learned  from  their  first  attempts  to  find  a 
birthmother  who  wanted  to  give  up  her  baby  that 
many  birthmothers  just  need  more  support  to  keep  the 
child.  They  realized  that  many  children  are  taken 
from  parents  who  really  want  them  — in  both  private 
and  agency  situations.  It  is  just  that  the  parents,  for 
various  cultural  and  economic  reasons,  feel  inade- 
quate  to  the  task. 

“We  concluded  that  probably  what  was  happening 
was  that  people  were  moving  in  on  birthmothers  in 
vulnerable  situations  and  snatching  their  babies  away 
rather  than  giving  them  their  support  to  raise  them 
when  they  wanted  them. 

“So  we  just  said,  *No.  We’re  not  going  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  traditional  adoption.  We’re  not 
going  to  be  snatching  anybody’s  baby.  There’s  no  way 
we  would  ever  want  to  raise  a child  unless  the  child’s 
parents  wanted  us  to  raise  them.  That’s  the  only 


condition  under  which  we  would  do  it  because 
otherwise  it’s  the  ‘haves’  taking  from  the  *have  nots.’ 
“What  worse,  more  horrible  kind  of  exploitation 
can  you  have  than  people  taking  other  people’s 
children?  This  just  seemed  like  the  kind  of  social  evil 
that  needed  to  be  exposed  and  dealt  with.” 

The  Etters  decided  instead  to  work  for  adoption 
reform.  “We  thought  that  there  wasn’t  anybody  who 
would  voluntarily  want  to  have  somebody  else  raise 
their  child,”  Jeanne  said. 

And  then  they  met  someone  who  did. 

Through  the  Quaker  grapevine  they  heard  of  a 
young  woman  in  California  with  a nine  month  old 
daughter  she  couldn’t  raise. 

“Mary  called  us  from  California,  gave  us  her  name 
and  we  talked  on  the  phone.  Right  away  we  felt  Mary 
was  someone  who  had  very  clear  reasons  for  needing 
adoption.  She  was  emotionally  unstable.  She  was  a 
student.  She  was  living  in  a tiny  little  trailer  trying  to 
attend  school  and  raise  a baby  who  was  not  easy  to 
take  care  of  as  we  found  out! 

“If  Angela  had  been  an  easy  baby,  Mary  might 


(Continued  on  page  140) 
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(Adoption:  cont.  from  page  139) 
never  have  needed  to  make  that 
decision.  Also  the  fact  that 
Angela  was  of  mixed  race,  with 
a black  father,  made  it  harder 
on  Mary,  a single  mom  with  a 
black  child.” 

Next,  because  she  wanted  to, 

Mary  came  up  and  stayed  with 
the  Etter  family  “which  is  not 
something  I would  recommend,” 

Jeanne  added  quickly.  “But 
because  we  didn’t  have  any 
professional  intermediaries  to 
help,  at  that  time  there  was  no 
other  way  to  do  it.  In  fact,  we 
tried  to  get  counseling,  and  what 
we  got  was  worse  than  nothing. 

So  we  did  it  ourselves.” 

In  the  end  Mary  chose  to 
have  the  Etters  adopt  Angela. 

Following  this,  the  Etters  ideas  about  adoption 
changed.  “Adoption  can  be  exploitive  and  cruel  if  it 
is  done  without  taking  the  needs  of  the  birthparent 
under  consideration,  or  it  can  be  done  in  a way  that 
works  for  everybody,”  Jeanne  said. 

“If  it  is  going  to  work  for  everybody,  it  has  to  have 
certain  elements:  it  has  to  have  honesty;  it  has  to 
have  openness,  not  secrecy.  It  has  to  have  agreements 
that  are  written  and  legal  so  that  people  can  have 
peace  of  mind. 

“If  you  don’t  have  these  legal  agreements,  you  get 
situations  which  are  worse.  It  would  be  better  to  have  a 
closed  adoption  than  to  have  informal  situations  with- 
out written  agreements.  A written  agreement  gives 
protection  to  both  sides. 

“It  also  means  that  people  have  to  work  through  what 
their  real  needs  are  (because  they’re  going  to  make  a 
written  agreement) . That  forces  people  to  deal  with  it  in 
a concrete  way,  not  just  as  an  abstraction. 

“It  also  helps  people  deal  with  parenting.  Once  the 
papers  are  signed  and  taken  care  of  — from  then  on  it’s 
parenting  that  we’re  talking  about.  For  parenting  to 
work,  people  need  to  be  clear  about  specifics:  what  kind 
of  things  make  it  better  and  what  kind  of  things  make  it 
worse? 

“So,  looking  at  it  from  a child’s  point  of  view  — 


even  if  it’s  a child  who  is  yet  unborn  — that  child  has 
certain  rights  and  needs.  It  has  a right  and  a need  to 
be  loved  by  all  of  his  or  her  parents.  And  the  child 
has  a right  to  have  a Mom  and  Dad.” 

Question:  When  you  said  adoption  seemed  to  be 
exploitive,  do  you  include  in  that  overseas  adoption, 
children  from  third  world  countries?  Is  that  still 
exploiting  the  ‘have  nots’? 

I’ve  thought  about  this  a lot,  and  I don’t  have  a 
good  answer.  I don’t  have  enough  infonnation  about 
what  is  really  happening  in  the  country  of  birth.  I’d 
really  need  to  talk  to  whoever ’s  responsible  for  that 
child  myself,  if  not  a birthparent,  whoever  else  is 
responsible,  and  know  what  the  choices  are  for  that 
child  before  I would  be  able  to  decide  whether  it’s 
exploitive  to  send  it  to  the  U.S.  or  not. 

“Sometimes  the  children  might  have  options  that 
we  here  in  the  United  States  never  hear  about.  Other 
times  it  might  be  absolutely  true  that  if  a child  were  to 
stay  in  that  country,  it  would  die. 

“There  have  been  some  real  concerns  about  these 
so-called  orphan  kids.  I’ve  heard  that  there  are  people 
who  go  around  on  the  street  and  pick  up  any  kids  that 
might  happen  to  be  out  there  unattached.  If  their 
parents  don’t  find  them  in  time,  they  get  labeled 
orphans  and  sent  over  here.  Who’s  to  know  whether 
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that’s  true?  Who’s  to  know  if  somebody  adopts  a child 
that  was  supposedly  abandoned,  whether  in  fact  they 
were  abandoned  or  not? 

“I  don’t  have  any  answers  on  what  needs  to  be 
done  other  than  to  send  in  independent  observers  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances. 

“Any  time  a child  is  moved  from  one  family  to 
another,  the  family  that  accepts  the  child  should 
accept  the  responsibility  for  making  sure  that  child  is 
really  in  need  of  a new  home. 

“Any  adoptive  parent  should  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  making  sure  there  wasn’t  exploitation  — 
because  it’s  too  easy  for  them  as  ‘haves’  inadvertently 
to  be  exploiting  some  ‘have  nots.’  If  people  insist  on 
open  adoptions,  staying  in  touch  with  some  relative 
somewhere,  and  knowing  about  the  child’s  birthpar- 
ents  and  heritage,  then  they’d  have  the  information 
they  need.” 

Question;  Are  you  saying  then  that  the  only  kind 
of  adoption  you  approve  of  is  an  open  one? 

“The  only  kind  of  adoption  1 approve  of  is  one  in 
which  there  is  some  kind  of  channel  of  communica- 
tion with  the  child’s  first  relatives  or  family  — unless 
this  child  truly  has  been  abandoned,  left  on  the 
doorstep.  Then  there’s  nothing.  But  most  kids  have 
somebody  — a relative  of  some  kind  who  brought  it  to 
the  orphanage  or  left  it  somewhere. 

“Then  we  come  to  the  question:  ‘What  about 
people  that  have  closed  adoptions  now?’ 

“I’m  really  putting  myself  out  on  a limb  here,  but  I 
think  people  with  closed  adoptions  now,  first  have  to 
deal  with  the  fact  that  they’ve  invested  a lot  of 
themselves  and  their  family  into  a system  that’s  based 
on  secrecy.  So  most  of  their  feelings  about  the  need 
for  closed  adoptions  are  created  because  they’re 
invested  in  closed  adoptions.” 

Question;  And  this  isn’t  a Friendly  practice? 

“No.  As  Friends  we  are  concerned  about  honesty 
and  people’s  rights.  These  adoptive  children  and 
their  birth  relatives  have  a right  to  have  information 
about  one  another.  And  there  are  ways  to  have  that 
information  exchange  without  endangering  the  family 
structure. 

“There  are  professionals  who  can  pass  information 
back  and  forth  confidentially.  People  should  use  an 
agency  or  an  attorney,  which  is  only  sensible,  because 
they  don’t  know  what  they’re  going  to  find.  If  they 


use  an  intermediary  then  each  side  can  deal  with  the 
information  as  it  effects  them,  and  not  have  to  jump 
into  something. 

“But  they  need  to  know  that  their  child  has  a right 
to  know  information  about  him  or  herself.  It  has  to 
do  with  their  heritage  and  it  has  to  do  with  the  people 
who  may  still  love  them. 

“It  isn’t  always  a birthparent.  Often  it’s  a birth 
relative.  For  example,  take  the  child  of  an  abuse 
situation:  maybe  the  abusive  parents  aren’t  the  ones 
with  whom  one  should  be  exchanging  information, 
but  perhaps  there’s  an  aunt  or  an  uncle  or  a grandpar- 
ent, or  even  siblings  about  whom  this  child  could 
have  some  information. 

“One  point  further  to  consider:  adoptive  parents 
who  are  thinking  ahead,  who  have  closed  adoptions 
presently  could  do  something  now  rather  than  wait  for 
their  kids  to  turn  18  and  take  some  drastic  step  that 
may  really  shake  up  the  adoptive  parents.  Eighteen 
year-olds  are  not  going  to  sit  idly  by  and  let  their 
adoptive  parents  keep  them  from  knowing  what  they 
want  to  know.  They’re  going  to  get  out  there.  They 
may  show  up  at  Thanksgiving  with  a birthparent  on 
each  arm,  and  the  adoptive  parent  has  to  deal  with  it. 
Or  they  may  call  up  and  say,  ‘I’m  spending  Christmas 
at  my  real  Mom’s.’  How  would  you  like  that? 

“It  would  be  a lot  easier  if  the  parents  started  the 
process  through  an  attorney  or  an  agency  and  worked 
their  way  to  a meeting  gradually.” 

“Also,  it  helps  adoptive  parents  to  know  that  when 
they  encourage  a good  relationship  with  the  birthpar- 
ents,  it  strengthens  the  child’s  tie  with  the  adoptive 
parents.” 

Question;  Why  does  it  seem  to  you  people  are  so 
invested  in  secrecy  in  adoption  when  they’re  not 
keeping  secrets  in  other  parts  of  their  lives? 

“1  think  it  is  rooted  in  a deep  cultural  hatred  and 
fear  of  people  who  would  do  bad  things  to  children. 
Culturally  we’ve  been  taught  that  everybody  who 
gives  up  a baby  has  done  something  really  bad.” 

Comment;  We’ve  been  talking  this  over  with 
friends  of  ours  that  have  a closed  adoption,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  the  thing  they  were  most  invested  in 
was  the  possession  of  the  child  — “my  child,  mine.” 

“Yes,  that’s  probably  part  of  it  too;  but  perhaps 

(Continued  on  page  142) 
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(Adoption:  continued  from  page  141) 
they  say  ‘my  child’  because  when  they  say  ‘my  child’ 
they’re  thinking  of  this  other  shadowy  person,  the 
‘real  mom.’  If  that  person  wasn’t  in  the  picture,  if 
they  knew  that  person  had  died,  for  example,  you 
might  not  hear  those  same  kinds  of  possessive  words. 

I think  they’re  being  possessive  because  of  the  possible 
claims  of  that  other  person. 

“If  you  feel  comfortable  with  somebody  else  who  is 
involved  in  your  child’s  life,  then  you  don’t  feel  that. 
For  instance  between  a husband  and  wife:  do  they  talk 
about  ‘my  kid’  to  each  other?  No,  but  if  they  were 
divorced,  then  the  possession  issue  would  come  up 
because  they  would  be  looking  at  it  in  reference  to  the 
other  parent  who  might  have  some  claim  on  the 
child. 

“Who  has  a claim  on  the  adopted  child?  In  a 
closed  adoption  the  parents  really  want  to  assert  that 
theirs  is  the  real  claim;  the  other  person  or  persons 
have  no  claim.  It  comes  from  fear. 

“Also,  look  at  the  thinking  involved  that  people 
are  going  to  want  to  take  their  kids  back.  If  they  had 
their  kids  ripped  off,  then  yes!  (If  somebody  comes 
and  takes  something  that’s  extremely  central  to  your 
core,  then,  if  you  can  get  it  back,  you  will.) 

“In  cases  of  exploitation,  people  feel  devalued. 
That  is  why  I feel  somewhat  like  John  Woolman 
talking  to  people  about  the  need  to  give  slaves  their 
freedom.  Adoptive  parents  need  to  see  that  the 
shadowy  figures  who  have  given  us  children  need  to 
be  brought  into  the  Light,  and  dealt  with  as  people, 
with  needs. 

It  seems  often  that  the  same  kind  of  things  people 
say  about  birthparents  are  very  similar  to  the  things 
people  said  about  slaves.” 

Question:  Not  everyone  I know  with  adopted  kids 
could  handle  an  open  adoption,  so  does  that  mean 
they  shouldn’t  be  adopting? 

“In  slavery  you  have  a situation  where  somebody’s 
working  for  you,  and  not  getting  paid,  and  you’d  say, 
‘Some  people  couldn’t  handle  paying  servants. 
Shouldn’t  have  ‘em! 

“If  we  have  adopted  other  people’s  children,  then 
we  need  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  they  have  birth 
parents. 

“It  doesn’t  mean  that  everybody  needs  to  have 
visits,  like  you  do  and  we  do.  There  can  be  communi- 


cation through  an  agency  or  an  intermediary.  Just  so 
there’s  communication.  That,  I think,  is  the 
requirement,  because  of  the  honesty  in  acknowledging 
where  this  child  comes  from.” 

Comment:  For  me,  it  seems  that  there  is  a way  I’m 
not  bonded  to  our  daughter,  in  terms  of  identifying 
with  her.  Lynn  has  that  relationship  with  Hai  and 
Rachel,  but  not  with  us.  She  feels  like  our  daughter 
in  every  other  aspect,  but  the  thing  I hadn’t  realized  I 
would  miss  is  being  able  to  say  she  looks  like  us.  It 
still  bothers  me  sometimes  that  I don’t  have  that 
connectedness. 

“I  think  adopted  parents  have  to  live  with  that. 
That’s  what  the  woman,  Kathleen  Summer,  who  is 
really  the  pioneer  of  this  kind  of  adoption,  said.  Both 
sets  of  parents  have  to  give  up  something.  The 
adoptive  parents  have  to  recognize  and  acknowledge 
that  they  never  will  be  the  biological  parents  of  their 
child.  And  they  have  to  let  go  of  all  the  things  that 
entails. 

“The  birth  parents  have  to  face  that  they  will 
never  be  the  parenting  parents.  They  will  not  be  the 
ones  to  help  with  nightmares,  or  skinned  knees  or  the 
ones  who  will  be  the  first  to  hear  about  the  awards,  or 
the  football  game.  That’s  the  reality  of  any  adoption.” 

Question:  Should  people  be  adopting  at  all? 

“If  you  have  an  open  adoption,  it’s  not  bad  for  the 
child.  Lynn  has  that.  She  didn’t  give  anything  up. 
She  still  has  the  people  whom  she  resembles,  her 
heritage,  their  love.  And  she  has  you,  who  parent 
her.  If  all  parents  can  be  big  enough  people  to  enjoy 
part  of  those  roles,  sharing  them,  then  of  course  it  can 
work. 

“There  are  some  pluses  to  the  arrangement,  too. 
We  have  one  biological  child  and  one  adopted,  and 
we’ve  discovered  there  are  ways  that  it’s  helpful  to 
have  the  child  not  resemble  us.  She  doesn’t  push  the 
same  buttons  that  our  birth  child  does.  I think  we  do 
a better  job  of  parenting  a kid  who  is  not  so  similar. 

“When  Keri  does  things  just  like  John  and  me,  it 
drives  . . . me  . . . NUTS!  I can’t  deal  with  it  in  myself, 
or  I would  have  changed  it  already.  And  I can’t  deal 
with  it  in  John.  And  when  I see  it  in  my  kid,  I really 
can’t  deal  with  it.  (Laughs.) 

“On  the  birthparents  side,  they  gave  up  the  day  to 
day  parenting,  but  what  they  can  experience  instead  is 
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similar  to  being  a grandparent.  Everybody  knows  how 
much  fun  it  is  to  be  a grandparent:  you  can  spoil  the 
kids,  you  can  do  all  the  fun  stuff  with  them,  and  then 
send  them  home!” 

❖ ❖❖ 

❖ 

One  Family^s  Story 

by  Bonnie  Tinker,  Multnomah  Meeting 

This  month  brought  two  major  events  of  joy  and 
sorrow  to  my  family.  My  daughter  turned  1 8 years  old, 
and,  after  17  years  of  parenting,  I will  now  be  able  to  adopt  her  legally.  My  son,  who  is  just  5 years  old,  suffered 
the  first  major  tragedy  of  his  young  life.  He  lost  his  best  friend.  Both  events  are  related  to  the  fact  that  I am  a 
lesbian  and  our  family  must  contend  with  a homophobic  world. 

I “adopted”  my  daughter  when  she  was  15  months  old.  The  “adoption”  consists  of  a verbal  agreement  and  a 
written  paper  from  her  birth  mother  to  my  partner  and  me.  Five  years  later,  I worked  up  the  courage  to  go 
through  probate  court  and  obtain  legal  guardianship  papers.  My  lawyer,  after  researching  the  attitudes  and 
decisions  of  local  children’s  service  workers  and  judges,  advised  that  I not  risk  attempting  a legal  adoption.  I 
accepted  his  advice,  knowing  that  it  meant  I would  be  a parent  with  no  parental  rights.  The  fear  ebbed  and 


We  believe  it  is  important  to  teach  our  children  that  life  must  be  lived  with 
integrity  even  if  this  brings  hardship. 

flowed  over  the  years,  but  we  made  it  through.  Now  she  is  18  — a day  I thought  would  never  come  — and  she 
can  finally  give  me  legal  permission  to  be  her  mother.  It’s  a great  relief,  as  anyone  who  has  feared  losing  a child 
will  understand. 

Alexander’s  loss  was  sudden.  The  sort  of  thing  one  always  fears  in  opening  up  to  the  straight  world,  but  hopes 
will  never  happen.  My  rational  mind  resists  accepting  blame  for  this  tragedy,  but  my  mother’s  heart  keeps 
recounting  the  event  to  think  how  it  might  have  been  prevented.  As  all  mothers  who  yearn  for  the  power  to 
protect  their  children  from  harm,  I look  for  the  way  I could  have  saved  him.  “It’s  my  fault,”  I say  to  myself  — 
knowing  full  well  that  homophobia  is  not  my  fault  — “I  should  never  have  let  him  become  friends  with  a child 
whose  parents  are  straight  and  enmeshed  in  their  [fundamentalist]  church.” 

But  it  is  done  now.  My  son  spent  every  day  all  day  long  last  summer  with  his  friend,  a girl  whom  he  has 
known  from  infancy.  And  now  her  father,  a young  man  who  grew  up  down  the  street  from  us  and  was  a “friend” 
of  my  spouse’s  son,  has  decided  that  his  daughter  cannot  play  at  our  house.  After  all  of  these  years  of  knowing 
we  were  gay,  he  decided  to  cleanse  his  family  of  our  imagined  sinfulness.  And  finally,  in  a burst  of  anger  at  me, 
he  told  my  son  that  he  was  not  welcome  in  their  house,  either.  It  is  like  a death  for  all  of  us,  but  there  are  no 
support  groups  for  mourning  this  loss. 

Of  course,  my  spouse  and  I knew  we  were  taking  a risk  when  we  dared  to  create  our  family.  We  knew  we 
would  not  be  understood  nor  welcomed  by  much  of  the  world.  We  have  agonized  over  the  pain  homophobia  has 
caused  our  children.  But,  we  reasoned,  life  may  be  hard,  but  it  would  be  no  easier  if  we  lived  in  violation  of  the 
truth  of  our  own  reality.  In  the  midst  of  life’s  many  uncertainties,  we  knew  that  we  loved  each  other;  and  we 

(Continued  on  page  144) 
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(One  Family's  Story:  continued  from  page  143) 
could  not  respect  ourselves  nor  abide  our  lives  if  we 
turned  away  from  that  fact.  We  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant  to  teach  our  children  that  life  must  be  lived  with 
integrity,  even  if  this  brings  hardship. 

Now,  I am  deeply  involved  in  the  struggle  to  gain 
Meeting  recognition  of  same-sex  marriage.  Not 
necessarily  for  myself,  mind  you;  my  daughter  is  nearly 
grown.  Our  family  has  endured  12  years  without 
being  under  anyone’s  care.  Our  oldest  son  is  grown. 
Alexander  at  5,  is  beginning  to  cope  with  the 
complexities  of  life. 

For  our  family,  our  children  and  their  children,  I 
finally  spoke  out  at  Meeting,  six  years  ago,  and  said 
that  I could  no  longer  participate  in  state  sanction  of 
heterosexual  marriages  as  long  as  exclusions  from  this 
institution  is  used  to  oppress  lesbians  and  gays.  My 
family  has  paid  a price  because  we  are  not  recognized 
legally  nor  by  Meeting.  We  are  under  attack  every 
day  because  of  this  discrimination.  Oh  yes,  some  days 
go  by  and  we  hardly  notice.  But  it  is  always  there. 

The  fear  seeps  in.  Did  the  neighbors  see  us  touching? 
W ill  the  schools  try  to  take  my  daughter  away  from 
me  when  she  has  normal  adolescent  problems?  Why 
won’t  the  children  bring  their  friends  home  to  visit? 
How  can  we  keep  paying  the  double  insurance 
premiums?  Will  the  extended  family,  which  perme- 
ates our  home  town,  shun  us  if  they  find  out? 

I was  raised  to  be  a fighter,  to  “speak  truth  to 
power.”  Every  time  I have  had  to  bite  my  tongue,  I 
have  remembered  it,  and  vowed  that  in  the  end  the 
world  will  hear  more  than  silence  from  me.  In  the 
long  run,  I will  not  stand  aside  on  this  one.  My 
children  have  been  hurt.  Every  one  of  them  has 
suffered  (and  also,  I hope  grown  strong).  If  I owe 
them  anything,  it  is  to  understand  their  pain,  to  share 
my  own  pain,  and  to  work  for  a world  which  values 
and  nurtures  people  as  they  are  placed  upon  this  earth 
by  their  creator. 

The  struggle  to  gain  recognition  for  same-sex 
marriages  may  be  a small  one,  but  we  have  to  start 
somewhere.  We  also  need  to  go  beyond  this  narrow 
question  to  ask,  how  can  the  Meeting  support  my 
family,  your  family,  our  community?  We  are  listening 
for  the  answers. 


❖ 

Please  Don’t  Do  That  To  Me 

A Story  by  Virginia  Barnett,  University  Meeting 

I had  to  get  outside,  out  in  the  shade  of  the  old 
trees.  It  was  not  just  the  heat  of  the  August  afternoon 
that  I was  feeling,  nor  the  press  of  the  crowd  — it  was 
a kind  of  suffocation  of  the  spirit.  It  was  the  endless 
speaking,  the  almost  unbroken  parade  of  stories, 
memories,  tributes,  and  mini-sermons.  I loved  Carol 
and  I would  remember  her  and  miss  her  all  my 
remaining  days,  but  this  memorial  service  was  more 
than  I could  handle.  I scanned  the  social  hall  for  Lisa 
and  saw  her  with  a group  at  the  refreshment  table. 
When  I caught  her  eye  I motioned  with  my  head 
towards  the  open  doors  leading  to  the  porch.  Then  I 
walked  out  into  the  cooler  air  and  away  from  the 
voices  and  people. 

As  Lisa  came  towards  me,  I crossed  the  porch  and 
moved  across  the  lawn  to  the  stone  bench  under  the 
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The  Monthly  Meetings  and  Worship 
Groups  that  constitute  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  gather  annually.  We  wel- 
come members,  attenders,  seekers 
and  their  families.  Friends  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings  of  the  Religious  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  and  the  Wider  Quaker 
Fellowship  are  also  welcome. 


WHAT  IS  YEARLY 
MEETING? 

* It  is  a TIME  to  experience  corporate 
worship  as  the  basis  of  our  lives  to- 
gether; a time  to  exercise  our  faith  and 
work  through  the  issues,  finding  their 
resolution  in  the  sense  of  the  meeting. 

* It  is  a PMCf  where  we  do  our  corpo- 
rate business  in  a Quakerly  way;  where 
the  unique  light  of  each  person  can 
shine;  where  we  can  meet  friends  and 
Friends. 

* It  is  a 5PACf  where  the  tightness  of 
our  lives  is  opened  and  loosened  and 
where  something  fresh  and  new  can 
enter. 

* It  is  a GATHERING  of  the  family;  old 
friends,  new  friends.  Young  Friends  and 
children. 

* It  is  a COMMUNITY  we  build  to- 
gether, a marvelous  potpourri  of  agenda 
items,  worship-fellowship  groups, 
sharing  opportunities  and  joyful  activi- 
ties. 


PYM  REGISTRATION  — 1989 

Please  read  both  sides  of  this  page  before  filling  out  this  form.  Print  in  ink. 


LAST  NAME MEETING 

If  your  family  has  more  than  one  last  name,  use  one  above  and  write  each  family  member's  last  name  with  his  or 
her  first  name  below. 

STREET 

CITY STATE ZIP 

PHONE  ( ) 

Place  an  "X"  on  the  day  you  will  arrive  and  day  you  will  depart:  Check  if  this  is  your  first  PYM  ( ) 

Arrival  day:  (Su  ) (M  ) (Tu  ) (W  ) (Th  ) (F  ) 

Departure  day:  (M  ) (Tu  ) (W  ) (Th  ) (F  ) (Sa  ) 

Complete  one  line  for  each  family  member  attending  PYM.  Please  include  all  attenders'  ages.  This  data  is  used  for 
planning  and  statistical  purposes.  Accomodation,  volunteer  and  early  morning  codes  are  shown  at  the  right  side  of 
this  page. 


CODES 

First  Names  Sex  Age  Volunteer  Early  AM  Accom  No.  of  Days  Daily  Cost  Total 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

LATE  PENALTY:  15%  late  penalty  if  registration  received 
after  July  15, 1989. 

CONTRIBUTIONS:  Please  help  with  our  children's  and 
junior  Yearly  Meeting  programs  if  you  can.  We  budgeted 
$2,300  in  extra  contributions  here.  Please  indicate  amount. 
DEPOSIT:  A deposit  of  at  least  25%  of  the  "Total  Due"  must 
accompany  your  registration.  Please  round  up  to  the  next  dollar. 
Full  payment  is  encouraged.  Your  deposit  will  be  refunded,  in 
full,  if  you  notify  us  of  your  cancellation. 

SPECIAL  NEEDS:  Name: 

Trouble  with  stairs 

Trouble  walking  distances  ROOMMATE  PREFERENCE: 

Diabetic  diet 

Low  salt  diet  

Other  needs 


ACCOMODATION  TOTAL: 

CONTRIBUTIONS: 

Children's  Program 
Jr.  Yearly  Meeting 

LATE  PENALTY: 

TOTAL  DUE: 

DEPOSIT: 


BALANCE  DUE  AT  PYM: 


Yearly  Meeting  begins  with  roll  call  at  1:30  P.M.  on 
Monday^  August  7,  and  ends  with  Worship  at  noon  on 
Saturday,  August  12.  Representative  Committee  will 
meet  first  at  3:30  P.M.  on  Sunday,  August  6.  Other 
committees  will  meet  early  Sunday  afternoon,  Sunday 
evening  and  Monday  morning. 

❖ Housing  and  Meals.  At  PYM,  you  may  stay  in  dormi- 
tories or  camp.  For  dorms  and  camping  each  registra- 
tion "day"  begins  with  supper  and  ends  with  lunch  the 
next  day.  For  day  attenders,  the  registration  "day"  is  a 
conventional  day.  Vegetarian  meals  will  be  available. 
Indicate  any  special  diet  needs  on  the  registration  form. 
The  dorms  are  standard  college  dorms  with  two  persons 
to  a room.  If  you  stay  in  a dorm,  you  take  all  three 
meals  in  the  dining  room.  If  there  is  a person  you  wish 
to  share  with  or  if  your  mobility  is  limited,  please 
indicate  under  "Special  Needs."  The  dorms  are 
comfortable  but  not  air  conditioned.  Bring  blankets  and 
pillows.  Sheets  and  towels  are  provided. 

❖ Camping  will  be  in  a park  adjacent  to  the  campus 
with  showers  in  the  gym.  If  you  camp  you  can  elect  to 
take  meals  in  the  dining  room.  Day  attenders  and 
campers  have  the  option  to  purchase  no  meals, 
purchase  lunch,  only,  purchase  lunch  and  dinner,  or 
purchase  all  three  meals. 

❖ Fees.  Fees  cover  registration,  lodging  and  meals.  The 
per  person,  per  day  fee  is  — 

ACES 


Accomodation  Code 

12-79 

2 - 11  & 
over  79 

A:  Dorm  & 3 meals 

$26.00 

$13.00 

B:  Camp  & 3 meals 

$19.00 

$ 9.50 

C:  Camp,  lunch,  dinner 

$1 7.00 

$ 8.50 

D:  Camp  & lunch 

$12.00 

$ 6.00 

E:  Camp  - no  meals 

$ 8.00 

$ 4.00 

F:  Day,  lunch,  dinner 

$15.00 

$ 7.50 

G:  Day  & lunch 

$10.00 

$ 5.00 

H.  Day  - no  meals 

$ 5.00 

$ 2.50 

There  is  no  charge  for  children  under  2. 

Family  maximum.  The  family  maximum  is  three  times 
the  full  adult  cost,  e.g.  for  camping  with  lunch,  the 
family  maximum  is  $36.00  per  day.  (Family  means  no 
more  than  two  adults  and  their  dependent  children.) 


Refunds.  If  in  doubt,  register.  Registrations  can 
be  cancelled  or  changed.  We  will  happily 
refund  your  deposit  if  you  let  us  know  that  you 
cannot  attend. 

Mail  the  registration  half  of  this  sheet  to: 
Joseph  Magruder 
5819  Twelfth  Avenue 
Sacramento,  CA  95820-2408 
(916)  455-0556 

❖ VOLUNTEER! 

I volunteer  time  with  the  following:  S-secretar- 
iat;  A-arrangements;  C-children;  J-Jr.  High/High 
School;  P-phone/communications;  T-transpor- 
tation.  Place  code  in  the  appropriate  box  on 
the  registration  form.  The  children's  program 
needs  1 384  volunteer  hours  for  the  week! 

❖ EARLY  MORNING  CROUPS 

From  8:1 5 - 9:30  each  morning,  we  will  have  a 
traditional  children's  program,  worship-fellow- 
ship groups  and  unprogrammed  worship  as 
well  as  experimental  groupings.  Please  read 
the  options  below  and  choose  one  for  each 
person  in  your  family.  Enter,  in  the  early 
morning  column  of  the  registration  form,  the 
number  for  choices  1 - 7.  (If  you  choose  8 or  9 
do  not  indicate  the  number.) 

1 . Volunteer  with  babies  (up  to  two  years)  or 
the  pre-school  group  (ages  2 - 5). 

2.  Worship-fellowship  groups  which  will  meet 
with  the  elementary  group  (ages  6-11).  We 
need  Friends  who  have  experience  with 
both  children  and  W-F  groups.  Each  group 
will  have  more  children  than  adults  and  will 
meet  every  morning. 

3.  junior  High  worship-fellowship  group. 

4.  High  school  worship-fellowship  group. 

5.  Worship-fellowship  (traditional). 

6.  Afternoon  W-F  group  (4:00  - 5:00  P.M.) 

This  will  enable  children's  program  staff  and 
other  (late  rising?)  Friends  to  attend.  This 
group  will  meet  first  on  Monday  afternoon. 

7.  Drop-in  group  for  those  unable  to  attend  a 
W-F  group  for  the  full  week. 

8.  1 2 Step  Programs. 

9.  Unprogrammed  worship. 


DIRECTIONS 


La  Verne  is  about  40  miles  east  of  Los 
Angeles.  From  Interstate  10,  the  San  Ber- 
nardino Freeway,  take  the  Ganesha  Blvd. 

Off  Ramp  North  — towards  the  hills  and  the 
Los  Angeles  County  fairgrounds.  Go  left  on 
McKinley  to  "E"  Street,  at  the  end  of  the 
fairgrounds,  and  right  on  "E"  in  to  La  Verne. 
Go  left  on  Third  (a  four-way  stop)  to  the 
campus  at  Third  and  "C"  Streets. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
buses  go  to  La  Verne.  Greyhound  buses  go 
to  nearby  Claremont.  Amtrak  trains  and  con- 
necting buses  stop  in  Pomona.  The  nearest 
airport  is  Ontario  International  Airport. 

If  you  need  to  be  met  at  public  transporta- 
tion, please  include  a note  explaining  your 
needs  with  your  registration  form. 

WEATHER 

During  the  summer  months.  La  Verne  enjoys 
a very  warm,  dry  climate,  marked  by  sunny 
days  with  warm  and  beautiful  evenings.  Plan 
on  warm  weather  clothing,  with  a sweater  or 
light  jacket  for  evening.  Sunscreen  and 
insect  repel lant  may  be  needed  and  smoggy 
days  are  a possibility.  Some  buildings  are  air 
conditioned. 

PLEASE  NOTE: 

Friends  are  reminded  that  we  agree  to  refrain 
from  the  use  of  alcohol  and  other  abusive 
substances  during  our  time  together  at  PYM. 


ADDITIONAL 

INFORMATION 

For  all  of  us,  but  especially  for  the  first  time 
attender.  Yearly  Meeting  is  a way  to  patiently 
begin  the  rewarding  process  of  building  rela- 
tionships with  Friends  beyond  one's  own 
Meeting. 

There  will  be  an  orientation  session,  which 
will  be  of  special  use  to  new  attenders,  after  the 
first  plenary  session,  that  is  at  about  9 p.m.  on 
Monday,  August  7. 

If  a Yearly  Meeting  committee  or  Friends'  or- 
ganization needs  time  and  space  for  an  interest 
group,  the  committee  or  organization  clerk 
should  contact  Marllee  Eusebio  at  (916)  756- 
6881  before  July  1 . If  the  committee  or  organi- 
zation needs  display  space,  the  clerk  should 
contact  Walt  Jones  at  (61 9)  469-7627  before 
Julyl. 

Friends  under  1 8 who  are  not  attending  with 
their  parents  must  have  an  adult  sponsor  and 
their  parents'  written  permission  to  attend  Yearly 
Meeting.  Please  Include  a note  from  your 
sponsor  and  your  parents'  written  permission 
with  your  registration  form. 


ABSOLUTELY  NO  PETS! 
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huge  maple.  The  bench’s  surface  was  cool  and 
calming. 

Lisa  slowly  sat  down  beside  me,  a look  of  some 
anxiety  on  her  face.  I asked,  “Have  you  time  to  sit 
here  for  a few  minutes?  The  Meeting  House  is 
stifling,  and  it’s  cool  here  in  the  shade.” 

“Sure,  Mom.  Are  you  OK?  Was  the  service  hard 
on  you?  So  many  people  spoke,  such  great  tributes  to 
Carol’s  life  — and  such  a turnout,  the  room  was 
packed!”  She  ran  on  nervously. 

“I  suppose  I’m  all  right  — so  don’t  worry  — but, 
Lisa,  I’ve  had  it.  I’m  bewildered  and  distressed.  There 
was  too  much  talking,  too  many  people.”  I reached  up 
to  brush  a strand  of  moist  hair  from  my  forehead. 

“This  is  the  third  memorial  service  this  year  for  a 
Friend  in  my  generation,  whom  I have  known  well, 
and  I’ve  been  increasingly  bothered  by  the  whole 
experience.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  deep  sense 
of  loss  for  these  wonderful  people,  but,  Lisa,  I want 
you  to  promise  you  won’t  do  that  to  me.” 

“Do  what?  Mom,  I thought  the  messages  were  so 
moving,  they  touched  on  so  many  gifts  and  qualities, 
on  Carol’s  courage  in  her  illness.” 

“Yes,  I know.  I heard  it  all.  I kept  saying  to 
myself,  ‘Oh,  God,  I hope  this  doesn’t  happen  to  me. 

I’d  be  so  embarrassed.'” 

Lisa  faced  me  in  surprise.  “Embarrassed?  What  do 
you  mean?  You’d  be  dead,  remember?”  The  pitch  of 
her  voice  was  rising.  After  all  her  tutelage  in  Quaker 
faith  and  practice  was  she  about  to  be  subverted? 

I went  on,  “Oh,  I know  I’d  be  dead.  But  there  was 
a lot  of  talk  just  now  about  Carol’s  spirit  living  with 
us.  If  my  spirit  goes  on  living,  I can  promise  you  right 
now  that  nothing  would  kill  it  off  faster  than  an  hour 
of  wall-to-wall  talking  about  my  life  and  accomplish- 
ments.” Lisa  granted  my  point  with  a slight  nod  and 
an  even  slighter  smile. 

I paused  a moment  and  took  a deep  breath.  “You 
were  still  on  the  Coast  when  Martin  died.  His 
memorial  service  really  set  me  thinking.  The  opening 
silence  was  deep  and  healing,  and  two  or  three 
messages  of  meaning  or  questioning  were,  I thought, 
very  appropriate.  And  then  the  contest  began  — the 
continuous  recital.  It  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  what 
Martin  would  think,  what  he  would  feel  spoke  most 
truly  to  his  life.  And  later  I began  asking  myself  the 
question. 


“Lisa,  have  you  noticed  that  there  gets  to  be  a kind 
of  one-up-manship  about  what  people  say  about  the 
deceased?  I can  guess  what  people  might  say  about 
me,  and  no  doubt  they  would  be  perfectly  sincere  in 
their  love  and  appreciation,  but  in  most  cases  it  would 
not  be  what  I feel  are  the  great  moments  or  the  finest 
achievements  of  my  life.” 

We  had,  while  we  were  talking,  watched  the 
people  now  gathering  in  small  groups  on  the  porch. 
Lisa  hesitated,  baffled,  perhaps,  but  curious.  Then  she 
said,  “I  guess  I’m  not  following  you  too  well.  What  do 
you  mean  by  your  great  moments?” 

“My  great  moments.  It  sounds  crazy,  doesn’t  it?” 
But  I gathered  courage  and  went  ahead.  “I’ve  looked 
back  on  my  life,  and  I’ve  said,  ‘All  right,  Anne,  what 
are  the  moments  or  accom.pl ishments  you’re  most 
proud  of?’  I’ve  come  up  with  three  — you  want  to 
hear  what  they  are?” 

“Well,  sure,  but  I still  can  hardly  believe  I’m 
hearing  any  of  this.  I thought  memorial  services  were 
a Quaker  ritual.  I though  all  the  talking  and  tears  and 
memories  were  a tested  and  approved  kind  of — what 
is  it  called  — ‘grief  catharsis.”  So  what  boat  is  my 
mother  rocking  now?  Oh,  yes,  your  three  achieve- 
ments. Let’s  have  them.” 

I looked  at  my  hands  in  my  lap,  the  fingers 
clutching  each  other  for  support.  “Lisa,  don’t  be 
angry  with  me.  I can  understand  your  confusion  and  I 
felt  your  digs,  but  try  to  understand:  I’m  serious  about 
this.  It’s  a deeply  personal  feeling.  I’m  not  trying  to 
change  the  system.  I’m  not  judging  what  other  people 
choose.” 

We  were  silent  a moment,  our  mutual  gaze  resting 
on  the  old  Meeting  House,  so  solid,  so  full  of  good 
ways  of  working,  holding  in  itself  a long  memory  of 
searching  and  finding.  Lisa  slowly  reached  over  and 
touched  my  hand. 

“Tlie  first  one  has  to  do  with  one  of  my  earliest 
memories.  I must  have  been  about  five  years  old.  We 
were  sitting  at  the  table  eating  supper,  and  my  father 
became  very  angry.  I don’t  have  any  idea  why  he  was 
angry,  but  he  threw  his  fork  down  on  his  plate, 
spilling  the  food  out  on  the  tablecloth.  I remember 
the  fury  in  his  face.  Everything  seemed  frozen.  Then 
I left  my  chair  and  ran  to  him,  put  my  arms  around 
him  and  my  head  against  his  chest.  I felt  his  body 
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(Don't  Do  That:  continued  from  page  145) 
relax,  and  I felt  his  hand  on  my  head.  Then  I went 
back  to  my  chair.  IVe  thought  of  that  episode  many 
times  in  my  life,  wondering  what  force  of  compassion 
and  wisdom  in  my  childish  mind  propelled  me  to  that 
angry  man.  No  one  ever  spoke  of  that  moment.” 

Lisa  looked  at  me.  “It’s  interesting.  Interesting 
that  you  should  remember  that  so  clearly.” 

I shifted  uncomfortably  on  the  hard  bench  and 
Lisa  quickly  suggested,  “Maybe  we’d  better  move. 
Mom.  You’re  probably  tired  of  all  this  sitting.  I can 
come  in  for  a while  when  I drive  you  home.” 

So  here  I am  on  my  way  to  my  eighth 
decade  and  what  an  I gaining? .../  have  a 
greater  sense  of  freedom  than  I have  ever 
known. 


“Thanks,  but  I’m  OK  I’d  rather  let  the  people  all 
leave.” 

I waited  a moment  and  began  again.  “And  the 
second?  I suppose  you  could  call  it  an  achievement. 
As  children  my  brother  and  I played  together  a great 
deal.  He  was  four  years  older  than  I,  and  I always  felt 
just  a little  flattered,  and  decidedly  pleased,  when  he 
asked  me  to  do  things  with  him.  We  played  tennis 
and  we  established  a pattern  of  filling  time  now  and 
then,  before  or  after  dinner,  on  nice  afternoons  and 
evenings,  by  playing  ’catch'  in  front  of  our  house. 

The  houses  on  both  sides  were  elevated  above  the 
street  and  there  were  lawn  terraces  and  rockeries,  so 
when  he  stood  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  I on  the 
other,  we  had  natural  back-stops  for  our  ball.  We 
played  with  what  we  called  an  indoor-baseball;  I guess 
it’s  today’s  softball.  We  pitched  it  to  each  other, 
trying  to  get  it  in  as  hard  and  true  as  we  could.  This 
ball  practice  began  when  I was  in  high-school,  and  we 
kept  it  up  most  of  the  way  through  college.  I got  to  be 
remarkably  good  with  that  ball.  I can  remember 
reaching  up  with  one  hand  to  catch  a high  throw, 
sometimes  jumping  — and  catching  it,  and  flinging  it 
back  as  if  I were  fielding  a fly  and  putting  out  a runner 
on  second  base.  A good  game,  a good  sport  is  a great 
personal  experience.  It  exhilarates  and  gratifies 
because  it  uses  the  whole  person  — body,  mind  and 
spirit.  These  are  bright  memories.  And  now  nobody 
shares  them.  All  the  witnesses  are  gone.  I am  often 


reminded  of  the  line  in  Job  where  the  messenger  says, 
‘And  I,  alone,  am  spared  to  tell  thee.’” 

I looked  up  and  saw  that  people  were  leaving  the 
Meeting  House,  most  moving  back  toward  the  parking 
lot,  some  taking  the  path  that  circled  near  us  and  on 
to  the  street.  Some  glanced  our  way,  with  a nod  of 
understanding  that  we  wanted  to  be  alone.  The  shade 
was  deepening.  The  grey  squirrels  were  venturing  out 
on  their  late-aftemoon  errands. 

“Now,  Mom,  the  third?” 

“Are  you  sure  you  want  it?  Well,  maybe  I’d  better 
carry  on,  now  that  I’ve  started,  but  these  two  already 
seem  a self-serving  exercise.”  My  hands  were  still 
tight  together,  the  handkerchief  they  held  wadded 
and  damp. 

“I’ve  discovered  that  with  each  decade  of  life  there 
are  trade-offe  — some  things  we  lose  and  some  things 
we  gain.  In  our  earlier  decades  these  exchanges  are 
easy  to  see,  pleasant  to  consider  because  we  seem  to 
be  gaining  more  than  we’re  losing.  We  gain  skills, 
confidence,  adventure,  and  what  we  think  of  as  the 
controls  of  our  life.  But  what  about  old  age?  We’re 
giving  up  so  much,  and  what  are  we  getting?  Ulti- 
mately, of  course,  we  have  to  give  up  life  itself.”  I 
took  a deep  breath,  shifted  my  position,  spread  my 
handkerchief  on  my  knees  and  put  my  palms  on  the 
cool  stone. 

“So  here  I am  on  my  way  to  my  eighth  decade  and 
what  am  I gaining?  Lisa,  you  may  doubt  me,  but  I 
have  a greater  sense  of  fteedom  than  I have  ever 
known.  I don’t  have  to  prove  myself  any  more.  I can 
cut  back  or  I can  cut  out.  I can  dare  to  abandon  duty. 
I’ve  always  mistrusted  duty.  (There  must  be  better 
reasons  for  doing  something  than  duty.)  And  I can 
seek  out  and  enjoy  opportunities  and  activities 
without  the  feeling  I 'ought'  to  do  this  or  I 'must'  do 
that.  It  isn’t  that  I’ve  lost  a zest  for  life  — it’s  more 
that  I feel  freer  to  spend  that  zest  on  choices  I make 
rather  than  on  accustomed  patterns,  or  expected 
patterns,  and  on  what  others  think  I should  be  doing. 
This  sense  of  freedom  is  not  an  achievement,  it’s  — 
well,  I suppose  it’s  a gift.” 

“The  trade-off:  I like  that  idea.  Mom.  I need  to 
think  about  it.” 

We  were  quiet  a moment,  then  Lisa  asked  the  right 
question,  “But,  Mom,  if  you  don’t  want  a memorial 
service  where  your  friends  talk  about  you,  what  do  you 
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want?  Don’t  you  think  some  kind  of  gathering  is  in 
order?  Won’t  people  expect  it?  Won’t  people  feel  left 
out  if  there  isn’t  anything?” 

“TTiey  may  expect  it,  dear,  but  I seriously  doubt 
they’d  feel  left  out.  I don’t  really  like  to  go  to 
memorial  services,  and  I doubt  that  many  people  do. 

If  anyone  really  wants  to  share  in  the  sense  of  loss  (big 
or  little),  he  or  she  can  find  plenty  of  creative  and 
generous  ways  to  do  so.  If  our  Meeting  wants  very 
much  to  do  something  it  can  have  a brief  period  of 
recognition  at  the  opening  or  close  of  the  Meeting  for 
Worship.  Or  it  can  have  a grounds- and-garden  clean- 
up as  a memorial,  or  it  could  plant  a tree  — that 
would  cheer  my  spirit. 

“Lisa,  do  you  remember  Aunt  Carrie?  Yes,  well. 
I’ve  often  thought  of  the  delightful  way  she  handled 
this  question.  She  left  written  instructions  for  a 
memorial  service,  just  a small  one.  She  hoped  it  could 
be  in  her  apartment,  but  that  wasn’t  possible,  so  it  was 
held  at  Tom’s  house.  She  named  the  people  she 
hoped  would  come,  and  she  outlined  a brief  service: 
two  or  three  poems,  a passage  from  George  Fox,  a 
passage  from  Imitation  of  Christ,  a short  biographical 
sketch,  followed  by  a few  moments  of  silence,  the 
23rd  Psalm,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  As  a footnote  she 
added  that  all  this  would  take  twenty-one  minutes. 
The  little  service  was  to  be  followed  by  tea  at  which 
small  sandwiches  and  tea-cakes  were  to  be  served.” 
“Were  her  instructions  followed?” 

“Oh,  yes,  almost  to  the  letter.  It  was  a beautiful 
occasion.  Aunt  Carrie’s  spirit  was  clearly  in  atten- 
dance, relaxed,  happy,  even  proud,  and  utterly 
unembarrassed  by  an  excess  of  tributes.” 

“I  see.  Well,  make  up  your  program  and  your  guest 
list.” 

“I  have.” 

Lisa  rose  and  held  out  her  hand  to  help  me  up. 
“Good,”  she  said,  “I’ll  take  it  from  there.” 


Friends  for  300 
Words 

Light  and  Love  are  Blessing  the 
Universe 

by  Estelle  Burroughs,  Hemet  Meeting 

One  night  I had  a wonderful  dream.  The 
words  I heard  were,  “I  now  choose  to  direct 
divine  light  and  love  to  everyone  and  everything 
in  the  universe.”  When  I need  to  relax,  I sit 
quietly  and  visualize  myself  enfolded  in  a 
beautiful  light.  I meditate  on  the  words: 

“I  am  one  with  light. 

I am  filled  with  light. 

I am  illumined  with  light. 

I am  a light.” 

A young  man  at  the  local  beauty  parlor  was 
doing  my  hair  one  day.  He  was  very  disturbed 
because  his  mother  was  in  a hospital  nearby  and 
was  hemorrhaging.  I looked  at  him  and  said, 
“Can  the  group  that  meets  at  my  home  hold  her 
in  the  light?”  “Please  do,”  he  said. 

It  was  a gorgeous  fall  day  in  a small  town  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  sun  was  shining  through 
the  colored  leaves  on  the  trees.  As  I walked 
down  the  street  on  my  way  home,  I visualized 
the  young  man  and  his  mother  under  the  trees 
with  the  light  shining  on  them. 

A few  days  later,  the  hairdresser  came  up  to 
me  with  a smile  on  his  face  and  said,  “Thank  you 
so  much  for  your  help.  My  mother  is  completely 
healed  of  her  problem.  She  was  released  from 
the  hospital  the  day  after  I saw  you.” 

I was  attending  a conference  one  day  with  a 
dear  friend  of  mine  who  was  crippled.  After  the 
conference  was  over,  the  conference  leader 
walked  up  to  my  friend  and  said  to  her,  “Be  a 
light.” 

We  can  see  beauty  everywhere;  in  the  trees, 
the  flowers,  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars. 

We  can  see  love  everywhere  and  send  loving 
thoughts  to  everyone  and  everything  in  the 
universe. 
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by  Paul  Davis,  Eugene  Meeting 


David  Purnell,  Creative  Conflict.  The  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  in  Australia,  Inc,,  1988,  26pp. 

The  1988  James  Backhouse  Lecture  for  the 
Australian  Yearly  Meeting  is  drawn  from  the  life  of 
David  Purnell,  who  is  a member  of  the  Conflict 
Resolution  Network.  In  addition  to  conducting 
numerous  workshops  on  this  topic,  he  has  conducted 
a course  for  a secondary  school  and  a program  for  a 
community  radio  station. 

The  intent  of  the  pamphlet  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  first  paragraph:  “This  lecture  represents  an 
attempt  to  draw  together  some  of  the  trends  in 
thinking  about  conflict,  to  share  my  own  and  other’s 
experience  of  conflict,  to  identify  ways  conflict  can  be 
handled  constructively  and  creatively,  to  offer  some 
practical  proposals,  and  to  develop  a ‘testimony’  on 
conflict.”  Tlie  author  is  successful  in  doing  this  in 
twenty 'five  pages,  although  this  has  forced  him  at 
points  to  use  a telegraphic  style  characteristic  of 
course  outlines. 

Conflict  is  seen  as  a spiritual  adventure.  We  are  all 
involved  in  inner  conflicts  which  permeate  our 
relationships  with  other  persons,  groups,  and 
“communities  of  people.”  As  we  resolve  conflicts,  we 
move  from  darkness  to  light.  But  we  are  warned  that 
no  resolution  is  final.  On  the  hopeful  side,  Purnell 
believes  that  as  we  seek  “divine  assistance,  we  can 
look  forward  to  longer  periods  of  light.” 

In  his  early  life  David  Purnell  tended  to  avoid 
conflict.  “I  became  quite  good  at  focusing  on  other’s 
needs  and  problems  and  giving  my  own  needs  a low 
priority.  What  I have  learned  over  many  years  is  to 
seek  a greater  balance  and  accept  more  responsibility 
for  working  through  conflict.” 

Approaches  to  conflict  are  described.  Anatol 
Rapopert  is  credited  with  noting  “the  tendency  for 
intergroup  and  inter'nation  conflict  to  become 
institutionalized  through  legal,  political,  industrial 
and  military  structures  which  perpetuate  conflict.” 

Not  all  conflicts  are  pictured  as  being  solvable  on  a 
verbal  level.  This  is  particularly  true  where  there  is  a 


substantial  imbalance  in  power.  In  those  cases  the  use 
of  the  adversarial  court  system  might  be  desirable  to 
protect  the  weaker  party.  On  the  group  level,  “There 
is  no  room  for  conciliation  until,  through  education, 
awareness  and  confrontation,  the  underdogs  are  in  a 
more  equal  position.”  Thus,  confrontation  and  civil 
disobedience  can  be  an  important  part  of  the  conflict 
resolution  process. 

Many  authors  are  referred  to,  along  with  brief 
comments  about  their  key  ideas.  A variety  of  models 
and  structures  of  conflict  resolution  are  listed  and 
briefly  characterized.  Anyone  can  find  useful 
possibilities  on  the  personal.  Meeting,  or  community 
level.  For  example,  in  the  area  of  media  and  conflict, 

I was  intrigued  by  the  idea  of  getting  some  creative 
ideas  for  problem  solving  by  having  “talk'back  radio” 
to  invite  “calls  from  people  offering  solutions  rather 
than  just  opinions.” 

This  pamphlet  would  be  useful  to  almost  any 
Meeting  member.  One  person  might  find  the 
philosophy  of  conflict  important;  another  might  find 
the  resources  and  models  important;  while  a profes- 
sional might  find  the  opportunity  to  compare 
approaches  useful. 

This  is  not  a recipe  book  or  a “How  to”  book  on 
conflict  resolution.  No  quick  fix  is  offered.  “Conflict 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  ourselves 
and  to  express  our  faith  and  personality.  If  we 
approach  it  with  a series  of  techniques  to  be  applied  in 
each  situation,  we  shall  probably  end  up  in  a worse 
situation.  If  we  develop  our  awareness  and  skills,  then 
deal  with  each  occasion  according  to  our  light  and 
consistent  with  out  integrity  as  an  individual,  we  are 
more  likely  to  create  an  environment  in  which 
positive  resolution  will  occur.”  Use  it  for  study  groups 
in  your  Meeting  and  place  it  in  the  Meeting  library  for 
personal  use. 

Announcements 

Update  on  the  Celebrations  Family 
Can  You  Help  Them  Find  a New  Home? 

Spirit  Donna  Bradley  and  Joseph  Sunow  Bradley 
and  their  large  adopted  family  of  formerly  tragically 
abused  and  neglected  children,  [see  Friends  Bulletin, 
April  1987]  moved  from  Mountain  Grove,  Oregon,  to 
a spacious  farm  in  Yamhill  near  Portland  in  Novem- 
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her  1987.  They  have  been  unable  to  raise  a recent 
balloon  mortgage  payment  and  have  been  forced  to 
put  their  100  acre  6,500  sq.  ft.  home  on  the  market. 
They  are  looking  for  a new  home  in  Northern 
California  or  Oregon  — an  old  church  camp  or  large 
acreage  with  livable  buildings  to  house  twenty- two 
people  which  includes  staff  members  as  well  as 
children.  They  will  have  some  money  for  a down 
payment.  They  need  to  move  by  summer. 

Although  the  prospect  of  needing  to  resettle  has 
created  some  stresses,  Spirit  reports  that  the  children 
are  doing  well.  They  are  currently  mourning  the 
death  of  Karen  Dashbach,  young  Friend  from  Eugene 
Meeting,  who  died  accidentally  in  March.  Karen  had 
been  a friend  of  Celebrations  whom  the  children  and 
staff  very  much  enjoyed.  After  Karen’s  accident,  the 
Celebrations  family  held  a blessing  circle  for  her  and 
the  children  have  been  able  to  ask  many  questions 
about  death. 

The  Celebrations  Community  looks  forward  to  the 
wedding  of  one  of  its  staff  members  on  May  14  when 
Nicole  Barchilon  will  include  all  the  children  in  her 
wedding  party. 

If  you  can  be  of  any  help  to  the  Celebrations 
family  with  suggestions  for  an  appropriate  property 
they  might  consider,  please  contact  them  at  24215 
Mt.  Richmond  Rd.,  Yamhill,  OR  97148  — (503)  662- 
3360. 


Quaker  Theological  Conference 
June  23  ^ 26,  1989 

Quaker  Hill  Conference  Center,  Richmond,  Indiana 

Theme:  Quaker  Theology  and  Sexual  Morality 

Four  papers  will  be  given  by  the  following  persons: 
Ben  Richmond,  response  by  Bob  Fraser;  Maureen 
Graham,  response  by  Lois  Mammel;  Ruth  Pitman, 
response  by  Kenneth  Story;  and  Hugh  Pyper,  response 
by  Herbert  Lape.  For  more  information,  write  Ted 
Perkins,  128  Tate  Street,  Greensboro,  NC  27403. 
❖❖❖ 

Quaker  Religious  Thought  — #70 

The  latest  issue.  Winter  1988  - 89,  contains 
“Prophecy’s  Rise  and  Eclipse,”  by  Douglas  Gwyn; 
“Atonement  — A Revisionist  View,”  by  Margaret  J. 
Benefiel  with  a “Comment”  by  Dean  Freiday  and 
Margaret].  Benefiel’s  response;  and  “Eucharist 
Fellowship  — Are  Friends  Included?”  by  Jay  W. 
Marshall.  There  are  also  three  brief  book  reviews  by 
Dean  Freiday  — particularly  noteworthy  is  his  review 
of  John  Punshon’s  Encouter  with  Silence:  Reflections 
From  the  Quaker  Tradition  with  two  pages  of  moving 
excerpts. 

Send  $3.00  for  a copy  to  QRT,  128  Tate  Street, 
Greensboro,  NC  27403. 

❖❖❖ 

Lewis  and  Lois  Hoskins,  Friends  in  the 
Orient, 

Available  to  Speak  with  Friends  in  NYPM 
AND  PYM 

by  Rose  Letuis,  Clerk,  Friend  in  the  Orient 
Committee 

Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee  is  scheduling 
visits  in  April  and  May  with  Meetings  in  California 
for  Lewis  and  Lois  Hoskins  to  share  their  recent 
experiences  of  life  in  contemporary  China  where  they 
taught  English  at  the  Xi’an  Mining  Institute. 

The  Hoskins  have  rich  Quaker  backgrounds  with 
both  programmed  and  unprogrammed  Friends  and  in 

(Continued  on  page  150) 
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(Announcements:  continued  from  page  149) 
their  professional  service  with  the  AFSC  and  Earlham 
College.  Lewis  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
Kenya  and  South  Africa.  Lois  has  experience  as  a 
teacher  and  librarian  and  is  a sensitive  interpreter  of 
the  Quaker  women’s  movement. 

Mary  Mikesell  and  Almena  Neff  will  be  arranging 
visits  with  the  Hoskins  in  Northern  California.  Kimi 
Nagatani  and  Bob  Vogel  are  scheduling  visits  in 
Southern  California.  In  the  Fall  the  Hoskins  will  be 
available  to  meet  with  NPYM  Friends.  Barbara 
Thygesen  and  Della  Walker  will  arrange  visits  for 
Friends  in  Oregon  and  Idaho  and  Washington  and 
Montana,  respectively. 

Suggested  topics:  The  Human  Impact  of  China’s 
Reform  Program;  A New  Dynasty  Emerges  in  the 
PRC;  How  China  Demobilized  One  Million  Soldiers; 
The  Christian  Church  in  Socialist  China;  Friends 
Living  under  Apartheid  in  South  Africa;  Friends  in 
East  Africa;  Varieties  in  Quaker  Worship  and 
Experience;  Global  Ecology  and  the  Nuclear  Era; 
Educational  Exchange. 

Friends  are  invited  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
appropriate  person: 

♦ Mary  Mikesell,  18  Sunset  Dr.,  Kensington, 
CA  94707  (415)  5264042 

♦ Almena  Neff,  932  Craig  PI.,  Davis,  CA 
95616  (916)  7534890 

♦ Kimi  Nagatani,  1331 E.  Victoria  Dr.,  Fuller' 
ton,  CA  92631  (714)  870-6379 

♦ Bob  Vogel,  1678  Casitas  Ave.,  Pasadena, 
CA  91103  (818)  798-9706 

♦ Barbara  Thygesen,  1822  E.  Fulton,  New- 
berg,  OR  97132  (503)  538-5880 

♦ Della  Walker,  621  Beach  Ave.,  Marysville, 
WA  98270  (206)  259-6566 

Letters 

XRrouTE  TO  Teacher  Ham 
Dear  Friends, 

Sok  Hon  Ham,  the  Korean  Quaker  who  was 
sometimes  called  the  Korean  Gandhi,  passed  away  on 
February  4th  in  Seoul.  There  was  a funeral  service  for 
him  undertaken  by  the  Osan  High  School,  where  he 
graduated  and  also  taught.  At  the  funeral  service. 


there  were  more  than  2,000  people  gathered.  Some 
members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Meeting  viewed  a 
videotape  taken  at  this  memorial  service. 

The  Los  Angeles  Meeting  held  a memorial  service 
for  Teacher  Ham  on  February  26  at  their  Meeting 
House.  About  25  Friends  and  friends  attended  the 
gathering.  Some  of  the  Friends  who  attended  the 
service  remarked  how  deeply  spiritual  the  gathering 
was. 

Ham  visited  America  many  times,  and  he  is  well- 
known  and  loved  by  many  American  Friends.  He 
worshipped  at  Los  Angeles  Friends  Meeting  almost 
every  time  he  travelled  to  America.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  books,  such  as  Korean  History  Through 
Meaning,  and  translated  others  such  as  Friends  for 
Three  Hundred  Years,  The  Prophet  and  Gandhi’s 
autobiography. 

Ham,  who  lived  for  things  eternal,  is  still  alive 
with  us. 

Sang  Dal  Cha 
Los  Angeles  Meeting 

❖❖❖ 

From  the  *‘Mile  High  City:”  Appreciation 
Dear  Editor, 

The  March  Friends  Bulletin  arrived  this  morning 
and  we  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  it  surely  packs  a 
lot  of  inspiration  and  information  in  its  small  format 
— an  especially  fine  issue! 

Best  wishes  from  both  of  us. 

Ned  and  Annette  Kowal 
Mt.  View  Meeting,  Denver 

Memorial  Statement 

Deatt  Hudson,  Mountain  View  Meeting 
A Farewell  for  Dee 

A touching  tribute  to  Dee  (Deatt)  Hudson  at  a 
memorial  service  on  November  25,  1988,  in  a full 
meeting  house  was  delivered  by  Hilary  Hartman,  one 
of  Dee’s  many  good  friends  at  Emily  Griffith  School. 

...  Dee  was  bom  in  Denver,  June  20,  1931. 
However,  she  spent  most  of  her  childhood  years,  her 
“happy  years”  as  she  called  them,  in  Dolores, 

Colorado.  She  returned  to  Denver  and  graduated 
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from  Denver  University.  Later  she  went  to  Yale 
University  for  a Masters  in  American  Studies,  and 
after  that  to  Breadloaf  Writers  Conference  for  another 
Masters  Degree. 

In  1955,  Dee  began  her  teaching  career  in  the 
Denver  Public  Schools  at  North  High.  Subsequently, 
she  taught  at  Colorado  Women’s  College,  and  in 
1975  went  to  Emily  Griffith  Opportunity  School 
where  she  taught  up  to  the  day  of  her  death. 

In  1963,  after  what  I believe  was  much  spiritual 
searching.  Dee  became  a member  of  Mountain  View 
Friends  Meeting.  It  seems  fitting  that  she  was  a 
Friend  with  a capital  “F’  because  she  practiced  the  art 
of  friendship  all  her  life.  Every  day,  she  manifested 
her  Quaker  belief  that  “there  is  that  of  God  in 
everyone”  by  her  caring  concern  for  others.  How 
many  of  us  here  have  been  the  recipients  of  one  of  her 
homey  gifts  — a bowl  of  soup,  some  cookies,  a book 
she  wanted  us  to  enjoy?  How  many  of  us  here  have 
received  one  of  her  wonderful  notes  — small  gems  in 
which  she  soothed,  comforted,  beguiled?  Dee  could 
get  to  the  heart  of  a matter  quickly.  She  had  a way 
with  words.  She  was  a poet. 

Some  of  her  poems  were  published  — in  the  New 
Yorker  and  other  publications  — but  most  were  simply 
shared  with  friends.  I said  to  her  once,  despairing 
because  she  was  not  writing,  “Dee,  you  were  born  to 
be  a poet.”  “Oh  no,”  she  said,  “I  was  bom  to  be  a 
teacher.”  And  it’s  as  a teacher,  I most  want  to 
remember  her. 

Dee  believed  passionately  that  teaching  was  the 
noblest  profession.  She  gave  her  students  every  ounce 
of  energy  and  creative  imagination  she  could  expend. 
Her  students  responded  to  “Miss  Hudson”  with  great 
affection. 

I cannot  end  my  remarks  about  Dee  without 
mentioning  the  great  affliction  which  assailed  her 
from  her  mid' thirties  — the  affliction  of  bi-polar 
disease.  She  struggled  with  the  highs  and  lows  of  the 
manic-depressive  through  most  of  her  adult  life. 
Although  at  times  she  despaired,  she  was,  for  many  of 
us,  a model  of  courage.  Knocked  down  by  her  disease, 
she  got  up  and  struggled  again  and  again,  aided  by  a 
friend  named  Marilyn. 

Dee  Hudson  died  in  her  Denver  apartment, 
November  20,  1988. 


(Quest  Editorial:  continued  from  page  1 38) 

Open. . . Listen  for  the  knock  on  the  door  of  your 
heart  and  your  home.  Open  to  the  friendliness,  peace 
and  renewal  that  goes  beyond  understanding  and  is  so 
sorely  needed  in  our  homes  and  in  our  world. 
[Excerpted  from  the  MarcK  1989  newsletter  of  the 
Multnomah  Monthly  Meeting] 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


All  ads  submitted  must  be  consistent  with  the  beliefs  and 
testimonies  of  Friends.  $.40  per  word.  Minimum  charge  $8.00. 
Add  10%  if  boxed.  ALL  ADS  MUST  BE  PREPAID,  payment 
accompanying  copy.  Graphics  services  available  through  Friends 
Bulletin.  Write  for  an  estimate.  Send  for  information  sheet  with 
prices  for  display  advertisments  and  mechanical  requirements. 

Copy  Deadline;  30  days  prior  to  publication. 

Publishing  of  advertisements  does  not  imply  endorsement  by 
Friends  Bulletin. 


PLANNING  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  SERVICES 

TOWN  PLANNING 
SITE  ANALYSIS 
ENERGY  EFFICIENT  DESIGN 
NON-TOXIC  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

ARCHITECT  PAUL  HARRIS 

P.O.  BOX  5243  SANTA  ROSA  CA  95402  (707)  546  0432 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  NAYLER  SONNETS: 

Kenneth  Boulding  has  published  a little  volume 
entitled  Sonnets  on  Courtship,  Marriage,  and 
Family  (pamphlet,  32pp.,  69  sonnets). 

Send  $3.50  (including  $1.00  for  postage/ 
handling)  to:  Peaceable  Kingdom  Press,  P.O. 

Box  5337,  Bloomington,  IN  47407-5337. 
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Who’s  There? 

by  Dealt  Hudson,  Mt,  View  Meeting 

Sometimes, 

Usually, 

Often,  We  do  not  desire 
To  have  an  apartment 
Or  a house. 

Not  even  a room. 

We  would  rather  remain 
a long  time 
In  the  trunk  of 

some  large  tree 
Listening  to  the  rain... 
and  the  spirits. 
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Please  Motes 

Friends  Bulletin 
On  the  Move: 

Please  Change 
Your  Mailing  List! 

Our  office  and  its  editor  are  moving 
by  May  15,  1989  to  622  - 47th  Ave- 
nue, San  Francisco,  CA  94121-2407. 
Phone  (415)  387-5846.  Please  mail 
all  changes  of  address  and  correspon- 
dence to  the  new  address. 


